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CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 



LORD ABERDEEN ON COLONEL HARVEY 
(From the New York Tribune) 

Sir, — If Colonel George Harvey wanted to " start something " when he 
wrote "England Today" for The North American Review, he must be 
congratulating himself on his success. Wherever men do congregate to dis- 
cuss the position of the United States, present and future, in the affairs of 
the world, the mention of some point or other in Colonel Harvey's article 
seems to have become inevitable. 

Unfortunately, the voice of competent Englishmen is not enough heard 
in confirmation or refutation of the colonel. A week ago, however, one of 
the morning papers printed a letter from an Englishman whose opinion 
differed greatly from that of Colonel Harvey, and who expressed himself 
with a reasoned calmness that carried conviction and must have delighted 
many of us who consider good will between America and England essen- 
tial for the good of both countries. 

A few days ago I had occasion to hear the views of Lord Aberdeen, 
former viceroy of Ireland, on Anglo-American relations. A sentence from 
the much discussed article had been quoted: 

" No outcome of this war could be more calamitous to civilization than a 
possible estrangement through misunderstanding of the two great English- 
speaking peoples." 

The words are put into the mouth of a Tory editor and are supposedly 
spoken at a British dinner table. Lord Aberdeen was asked whether he 
agreed. May I venture to quote his answer and his arguments as faithfully 
as my memory permits: 

" I have read and admired Colonel Harvey's able article, but I think it 
should be read with knowledge and insight, to escape possible misinterpre- 
tations. 

" Conversations such as the one there recorded take place every day in 
England. They are friendly conversations, held in a friendly spirit, among 
people who belong to the same race, Americans and Britishers. If they reach 
the pitch of a heated discussion they are nevertheless no more and no less 
than a family disagreement, without any sinister meaning whatever. 

" Fundamentally, Americans and Britishers are blood relations, and what 
is more, they are friends. That very precious fact should never be forgotten 
here or in England, and I am glad to find that it very rarely is. From 
time to time side issues have clouded our fundamental friendship in the 
eyes of the casual observer, but such moments have been isolated and of a 
superficial character. For our common good they should not now be per- 
mitted to assume any more serious proportions." 
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It was suggested that perhaps Colonel Harvey's impressions of the 
feeling in England toward America were not conclusive, as his visit abroad 
was a short one. 

One gentleman, who felt particularly strongly on the matter, said that 
even if Colonel Harvey's impressions were correct, it was unfair to relate 
them as he did. He likened the belligerent countries to sick-rooms, where 
naturally there is a high nervous tension, and he asserted that to report the 
words of belligerents without fully explaining the mental conditions under 
which they were spoken was as mischievous as to carry a sick man's fevered 
talk about his neighbor to the house across the street. 

But Lord Aberdeen remained gentle toward the author under attack: 

" As I remember Colonel Harvey's article, it seems to me that the author 
has a very clear understanding of the feeling in England toward America. 
Perhaps he did not express himself plainly enough, if indeed he created 
the notion that we in England do not feel friendship for you. Perhaps, if 
you do not know our dinner table conversations of these months, you 
cannot detect the warmth of the spirit behind the printed word. That is 
most regrettable, for the writings of a man like Colonel Harvey have equal 
weight to work harm or good, and none would regret more than the colonel 
himself if they were to work harm in this particular instance. 

" Is it not patent, however, that if conversations like those synthesized 
by Colonel Harvey — conversations occurring actually by the thousand — 
take place among British subjects and American visitors, the first, un- 
avoidable condition is an atmosphere of friendly understanding? If hosts 
and guests were not conscious of mutual good will and a sort of racial 
family bond, elementary courtesy would forbid the topic. 

" Then, will you consider a moment : is it likely that we should invite 
Americans to our homes if there were no ties of friendship between us? 

" Then again, take the man in the street, in England. He reads the 
newspapers. He reads that American producers and manufacturers are 
making fortunes out of their war trade with the Allies. But is he likely to 
forget that both France and England would now be in a sorry way if it 
were not for this war trade with America? And can he avoid paying a 
tribute of gratitude to the American people when he reads of the gen- 
erous, unceasing help they are lending, without hope of recompense, to all 
the sufferers among all the allied nations? 

"No, the English people are not and cannot be other than friendly 
toward the American people. 

" Colonel Harvey draws a distinction between the people and the Admin- 
istration of the United States. On this point I may have no opinion, of 
course, while I am receiving the cordial courtesies of the country. I am 
telling you merely what I know to be true in England and have found to 
be true here. Let me repeat : fundamentally, there is nothing but friendship 
between the two peoples, even if there is a little grumbling on both sides. 
Temporary dissensions, a trifle of hot-headedness or an air of indifference, 
are usual and human occurrences between brothers. They are ripples on 
the surface. 

" Traveling through the States from coast to coast, I have met among 
all classes with the most comforting response to the friendship we Britishers 
bear you. I noticed this with particular satisfaction among the Westerners, 
whom we had been led to look upon as rather pro-German. It was a very 
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gratifying experience for one who believes as firmly as I do that the in- 
terests of America and Great Britain are bound together. Naturally I can- 
not go into details in a few spoken words, but I beg you to trust that my 
belief on tbis point is based on solid argument. 

" I cannot give you a definition of what is meant nowadays by ' the free- 
dom of the seas.' But I can assure you most solemnly that not a man in 
Great Britain, high or low, has the least wish to encroach on the rights of 
neutrals. Our navalism is no kin to militarism. I know the two have been 
likened by some among the American people. All I can ask now is that 
they postpone their judgment until all the facts are clearly unravelled out 
of the great tangle. 

" I will not assert that in some instances we have not erred, but when- 
ever in the past we have- made mistakes, we have not been slow to make 
due amends. The case of the Alabama, during the Civil War, proves that 
when England stands convicted of error she pays the penalty manfully. 
But of this I am certain, and I say it proudly: whatever England may be 
found guilty of when the day of reckoning comes with peace restored, hers 
will not have been irreparable offences — she will not be called upon to pay 
one farthing of wehrgeld 1" 

Whether it be our knowledge that no " military necessity " could make 
the Allies shed the blood of non-combatants, women and children, or whether 
it be simply our blood relationship with the people of Great Britain that 
compels our sympathy for the Allies in their fight against Prussianism, is 
of no immediate moment. The fact is essential. And I am happy to see 
that my own desire for friendly relations between Great Britain and Amer- 
ica is by no means a lone one in America, since one of our most popular 
publications prints on its front page, and fears not for its circulation: 

" John Bulllkins, my jo, John, 

We're known each other long. 
I've sometimes thought you right, John, 

And often thought you wrong. 
We've had our little tiffs, John ; 

Yet, whether friend or foe, 
I've nursed a high regard for you, 

John Bullikins, my jo." 

F. C. Fat. 
New York, Jan. 28, 1916. 



SECOND TERMS AND TREATIES 
(From the Philadelphia Inquirer) 

The current number of The North American Review contains an 
article from the pen of Colonel George Harvey, its editor, in which that gen- 
tleman demonstrates, at least to his own satisfaction, that Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson is under no obligation, legal, moral or sentimental, to refrain from 
seeking a renomination because he was elected on a platform which declared 
for a single Presidential term and which committed its candidate to the 
acceptance of that principle. 

Under all the circumstances and recalling his own contumelious treatment 
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by the man of whose special qualifications for the Presidency he was the 
original discoverer, it was very kind and even handsome! magnanimous for 
Colonel Harvey to undertake the somewhat difficult task he has essayed, 
especially as he has no assurance that his well-meant efforts will be appre- 
ciated, no assurance that he is not inviting some such repudiation and re- 
buke as upon a previous memorable occasion he received. 

Colonel and Editor Harvey in the warmth of his zeal and the goodness 
of his heart has taken the risk of that, and he has elaborated an ingeniously 
plausible argument which goes to show that the platform of his party is 
not, at least in this particular, binding upon the man who implicitly accepted 
it, and who, when it suited his convenience, has professed to feel under a 
solemn obligation, as when the suffragists wanted him to espouse their cause, 
to be guided and controlled by its contents. 

One cannot help thinking, however, that so far as the second term is 
concerned it was hardly worth while for the Colonel to rush to the rescue 
in his chivalric, impetuous way and to engage in a discussion which has 
merely an academic interest. Platform or no platform, Mr. Wilson is 
going to be renominated, for the simple reason that there is no one else in 
sight and that the Democratic party cannot afford by rejecting him to con- 
fess the failure of an administration with which it is indissolubly identified. 

But if Colonel Harvey wants to help his former protege, if he really 
wants to exculpate him from a charge of platform violation much more 
serious than a disregard of the single-term plank involves, there is some- 
thing he might do. He might show to the satisfaction of the American 
people, if that be possible, how Mr. Wilson was justified in ignoring that 
plank of his party's platform which defined the attitude of the Democracy 
toward the Panama Canal. This is something which others have tried, but 
which none has thus far accomplished. 

In their Baltimore platform the Democrats say: "We favor the exemp- 
tion from tolls of American ships engaged in coastwise trade passing 
through the Panama Canal." And yet Mr. Wilson forced a bill through 
Congress by which this exemption was denied them. Suppose Colonel Har- 
vey tackles the tough job of vindicating this platform violation and of recon- 
ciling this contradiction. It would be more to the point. 

President Wilson repudiated that shameful pledge because it contraveneij 
a solemn treaty and violated the good faith of the United States. It is the 
best and bravest thing he has done since he became President. — Editor. 



PLANKS NOT PLEDGES 

(From the Baltimore Sun) 

The only persons who really care anything about the single-term plank 
in the Democratic national platform of 1912 are the backward Republican 
lookers, who fear Wilson as an opposing candidate, and two or three Demo- 
cratic statesmen who would like to have " a try " at the Presidency. These 
are the critics who have seized upon the single-term plank as a club with 
which to drive Mr. Wilson from the field. Nothing could more conclusively 
demonstrate Mr. Wilson's personal and official strength than the resort of 
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ihis opponents to such an issue. It is a virtual admission that they have a 
Very poor ease against him in matters of substance, and that they must 
substitute sneers for logic. So far as the vast majority of Democrats are 
concerned, and so far as the vast majority of the plain people of the coun- 
try are concerned, the discussion that has been going on over the question is 
mere piffle, a fool debate by intellectual hair-splitters and moral dyspeptics 
over a thing that has no real standing in the forum of healthy and reason- 
able minds. The whole matter resolves itself into an attempt to impeach 
Mr. Wilson's sincerity and honesty, and to hold him up as a man who is 
ready to violate his plighted faith for the sake of his ambition. 

Such a charge is its own answer. He may or he may not be anxious to 
serve a second term, but there are few people in the country silly enough 
to think that his failure to regard the Democratic declaration of 1912 as 
binding would constitute a breach of ethics. Even his old critic, Colonel George 
Harvey, who is accustomed to straining at gnats, if not to swallowing camels, 
cannot see how Mr. Wilson can be held to have committed any offense against 
the most rigid code of morals in expressing strong disagreement with the 
single-term plank in his letter to Representative Palmer, or in manifesting 
a willingness to accept a second term. Colonel Harvey in the current num- 
ber of The North American Review points out that in the convention of 
1912, " for the first time in history, consideration of the platform was de- 
ferred until after the naming of the candidate. This was done at the in- 
stance of Mr. Bryan for some actual reason known only to himself. That 
this specific plank did not harmonize with Mr. Wilson's judgment was 
brought to the attention of Mr. Bryan by his personal representative, Mr. 
William F. MeCombs." Moreover, in his speech of acceptance Mr. Wilson 
took occasion " to make the fact clear that he did not accept the platform 
literally in all its parts as a definite ' program.' " 

Such a declaration as the single-term plank could not in the nature of 
things be accepted as a permanent Democratic doctrine. It was virtually an 
expression of opinion by one man, and one man who was very much in- 
terested in Democratic nominations, and was accepted as such by those 
members of the convention who perceived the presence of the " little joker." 

Mr. Wilson considered it of no importance then, as the people consider it 
of no importance now. When he was requested later by Eepresentative 
Palmer to express his views regard to it, he did so with great frank- 
ness and logic, and he gave the proposition its quietus in a very effective 
manner. 

Why should there be any moral obligation on the part of a nominee to 
take up every plank in a platform, like a child reciting the answers in his 
catechism, and avow his belief or disbelief in each one of them? There are 
few political platforms which have not contained some fool remark, or some 
ridiculous proposition which its best friends cannot indorse and to which 
they feel it would be unkind to direct attention. 

This single-term plank never has received the indorsement of the sober 
second thought of the Democratic party, and it was slipped into the platform 
of 1912 without serious consideration. If it had been regarded as a serious 
party pledge, it would not have been thrown into the discard at the very 
beginning of Mr. Wilson's term. If it was intended as a snare to catch 
some particular game, it has still less claim to any standing at the bar of 
political morality. 
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AN HONEST REPUBLICAN'S OPINION 
(From the Bloomington Pantograph) 

Colonel George Harvey, who raised Woodrow Wilson from comparative 
obscurity and made him a Presidential candidate, has a convincing editorial 
in the February number of The North American Review on the single- 
term plank of the Democratic platform of 1912. Since his former protege 
became President, Colonel Harvey has not always been in accord "with the 
policies and acts of the Wilson administration and at times he has not 
hesitated to criticize unsparingly. On the single-term plank, however, 
Colonel Harvey is whole-heartedly on the side of President Wilson. 

According to Colonel Harvey, President Wil son stands accused upon two 
points : First, that by his silence he tacitly indorsed the Baltimore declara- 
tion and so appealed to the voters under a false pretense, and, secondly, that 
after having been safely elected, he surreptitiously smothered the resolution 
putting that declaration into effect, in the interest of Lis own personal 
ambition. 

On the first point Colonel Harvey recalls that, for the first time in his- 
tory, consideration of the platform was deferred until after the naming of 
the candidate. The platform was dictated by William J. Bryan, and the 
fact that this specific plank did not meet with the approval of Mr. Wilson 
was brought to the attention of Mr. Bryan and other members of the com- 
mittee. This being so, after Mr. Wilson was nominated the obligation of 
removing the disparity rested, not upon the candidate, but upon the com- 
mittee. 

On the second point, involving the smothering of the resolution limiting 
the Presidential tenure to one term, Colonel Harvey says it would be absurd 
to accuse the President of " lobbying " in his own behalf. He had become 
the leader of the Democratic party and it was his duty to express both his 
opinion and the reasons underlying it, which he did in the letter to Mr. 
Palmer. Moreover, if the resolution had been adopted it would have left 
President Wilson eligible to a term of six years instead of four years, thus 
opening the way for the possible distinction of being the first and only 
citizen having served as President for ten consecutive years. Concluding, 
Colonel Harvey says: 

" There is no issue in the single term and none can be made by the Re- 
publican party, by Mr. Roosevelt, by Mr. Bryan, or by anybody else. Re- 
gardless of futile attacks, regardless even of his own inclinations, Woodrow 
Wilson must be the next Democratic candidate for President." 

This is a reasonable statement based upon solid premises. Certainly no 
fair-minded Republican will attempt to take issue with President Wilson in 
standing for a second term. The Progressives, with a perpetual candidate, 
who is seeking a third term, would place themselves in a ludicrous position 
by attempting to criticize an aspirant for a second term. As for Mr. Bryan, 
it can be said that the American people, regardless of party, have never 
been in sympathy with his effort to limit the term of an office which he can 
never hold himself. Go to it, Mr. President; may the best man win and may 
he be a Republican. 
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(From the Sioux City Tribune) 

A lot of newspapers are very much riled up over Colonel George Harvey's 
article in The North American Review setting forth the statement that 
the United States is cordially detested in England. There is no reason to 
get angry at Harvey. He is merely serving in the capacity of a reporter, 
and what he reports tallies with what nearly every other American news- 
paper or magazine reporter who has been abroad says. It tallies with the 
sentiment reflected in cartoons in Dutch, British, Swedish, French and 
Italian publications. 

Not only England, but France and Italy and the neutral nations of 
Europe think the United States has blustered a lot about the rights of 
humanity and done nothing to defend them or even so much as protested 
in their support. An idea as to the sentiment prevailing in Europe may 
be gleaned from the quip that is being repeated on the streets in every 
country and by the soldiers in the trenches, " The next war will be between 
the two yellow races — Americans and Chinese." 

This sentiment undoubtedly exists. It is injuring the United States. 
It is going to injure it more. It is going to show up in the fight for world 
markets after the war, costing this country an incalculable loss in exports. 
It is going to show up in poorly concealed contempt for the wishes and 
rights of this nation, making our foreign relations full of friction and 
keeping this country always on the bit. Colonel Roosevelt has stated it 
strikingly when he says a nation which is too proud to stand up and make 
a fight (not necessarily a physical one), for right and humanity and 
civilization is just proud enough to be kicked. We are inviting the boots 
of Europe. 

It isn't going to do any good or help matters for American politicians 
and American newspapers to rail at European sentiment and talk about 
the American people not caring what Europe thinks of us. It isn't smart 
to earn the ill will of all the neighbors and then say one doesn't care. There 
is no profit, peace or wisdom in being at outs with the world. 

Of course, due allowance must be made for the intense, supersensitive 
emotions in Europe just now, but after making such allowance, it still re- 
mains that the United States has lost caste and respect because of her atti- 
tude. The wise thing to do is to look within and see where we have made 
mistakes and then set about forthwith to correct them. To have peace 
declared among European nations with all of them retaining a contempt 
or a hatred for this country would be not only foolish, but it would be 
dangerous. 

(From the Hartford Courant) 

The editors discourse [in The North American Review] on " Wilson 
and a Second Term " has for its text the following sentence from the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1912: 

We favor a single presidential term, and to that end urge the adoption 
of an amendment to the constitution making the President- of the United 
States ineligible for re-election, and we pledge the candidate of this con- 
vention to this principle. 

Without attempting to follow the tortuous argument by which Colonel 
Harvey reaches his conclusions, or to dwell upon the difficulty he finds in 
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reconciling Mr. Wilson's open declaration that the Democratic platform 
" says what it means and means what it says " with his secret and " oddly 
long delayed " letter to Mr. Palmer designed to smother the Democratic 
resolution, it suffices to say that Colonel Harvey emerges from all the 
difficulties and declares there is no issue in the Single Term and that Mr. 
Wilson must be the next Democratic candidate for President. Colonel 
Harvey is a brilliant preacher, but this is a case of "wresting the scrip- 
tures I" In a further discourse he asks whether we — United States — are 
" Peacemakers or Laodiceans ? " and somewhat lightly concludes we are the 
latter, in exalting neutrality above what he calls " principle," as if there 
were no principle in national neutrality! 

(From the New York Sun) 

Our esteemed contemporary, The North American Review, in the per- 
son of its editor, hastens to the defence of President Wilson's political and 
moral right to a second term. With both ability and plausibility Colonel 
George Harvey argues, in substance, that although the President was elected 
to office on a single term platform he may ignore that platform and run 
again without justly incurring the reprobation of even the most fastidious 
moralist. 

History presents few more touching spectacles of magnanimity than this 
appearance of Colonel Harvey in behalf of the august (if ungrateful) child 
of his early discernment. 

We do not quite agree with our distinguished contemporary as to the 
ethical principles involved. There are many other good Americans who 
are eagerly with The North American Eeview Colonel in hoping for the 
repudiation of the single term plank of the Baltimore platform. It has 
surprised us, and we are sure it would astonish Colonel Harvey, to learn 
from the letters on the subject arriving at this office from various parts 
of the land how many of the most ardent promoters of a second nomination 
for Woodrow Wilson are those who are least desirous of his second election. 

We wonder why this is. Can it be in every case the result of a large- 
minded generosity, as it is in Colonel Harvey's case? 

(From the Bookseller) 

The North American Review, with its truly worth-while reading mat- 
ter, deserves a prominent place on every news counter Catering to cultured 
people, and dealers who push the sale will be well rewarded. Every issue 
contains not only literary articles of the highest merits, excellent dramatic 
and musical criticisms and book reviews, but also most interesting letters 
from its readers and the most significant utterances of the press at home and 
abroad. Of the editor, Colonel George Harvey, a prominent magazine 
recently stated that he is "probably the most powerful single political 
force in the country." 



